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THE ART UNION. 




PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 



The Official Journal of the American Art Union. 

Correspondence on Art matters is respectfully solicited. 

Notices of all forthcoming Exhibitions and Art Sales 
throughout the country are desired, as well as copies of 
the Catalogues of Public and Private galleries and transient 
Exhibitions, and reports of Art Sales. 

All communications relating to the Literary Department 
of this journal should be addressed to "Editorial Depart- 
ment American Art Union," No. 51 West Tenth Street, 
New York. 

All communications relating to the Business Management 
of the Journal, or having reference to advertising in the 
Journal or Catalogues of The Art Union, should be addressed 
to "Business Department, American Art Union," No. 51 
West Tenth Street, New York. 

For terms of subscription to The Art Union, and rates for 
advertising in the same, see the "Business Department" of 
this Journal. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS. 

We wish to thank our friends, and especially our journal- 
istic friends, for the very cordial reception accorded to the 
several numbers of our first volume. We shall endeavor to 
merit the many pleasant words which have come to us, by 
striving to make each issue better than its predecessor. 

The change from a monthly to a quarterly enables us to 
give several more pages of reading matter, and also to meet 
the great demand for original etchings by giving three of 
them with each number, which is not done by any other 
publication in the country. 



Notwithstanding the well-known fact that nearly all of the 
artists who are not for free trade are in favor of a low spe- 
cific duty, which will be only a nominal tax on works of any 
merit, yet many of the newspapers continue to misrepre- 
sent them, by stating that they wish a "prohibitive duty;" 
moreover, although the specific duty men claim the right 
to the same amount of "protection" that other citizens en- 
joy, yet they have from the outset declared that they were 
willing to waive this right in favor of good Art works — this 
will be the virtual effect of a moderate specific duty. As for 
the so-called Works of Art, that would be kept out of the 
country by a fifty dollar duty, let them stay out— we do not 
need them. 



THE WATER COLOR EXHIBITION. 

THE American Water Color Society has opened its 
Eighteenth Annual Exhibition, in connection with the 
New York Etching Club. The catalogue is larger than any 
of its predecessors, and the increase is encouraging, since 
it has not been at the cost of quality. We have seldom, if 
ever, examined a water color collection so interesting. We 
shall not attempt to depreciate it by the stereotype that 
"it contains no great nor striking work." Masterpieces do 
not come every day. Who condemns the whole literature 
of the year because no new Shakespeare has appeared to 
give us another "Hamlet"? Casting our eyes — as Titian 
used to say, "the eyes of an enemy" — over our own last 
volume, we cannot find fault with these water color painters 
for want of thought, earnestness or high endeavor. We 
remember that our house may be of glass, and that there 
may be stones to receive as well as stones to' throw. 

We do not write, or even try to write, epic poems or 
philosophical treatises every day, or, indeed, any day, 
partly from constitutional inability, but principally because 
nobody would pay for them. In view of the necessity of 
prolonging life, prudence refers us to every-day topics — 
society news, the last pew-enrapturing sermon, the ferocious 
cocking main, the horse races, foreign politics, theatrical nov- 
elties, art exhibitions or Herbert Spencer's last book. The 
essay may be greatly inadequate to the theme ; but, pro- 
vided the articles are amusing, the publisher is complacent 
and the public satisfied, if not edified. What matters 
mediocrity ? Author or artist may be dissatisfied with our 
summary estimate of the product of his prolonged labor — 
prolonged for months or may be years ; but what of that, if 
the reading public is for a moment amused, though the criti- 
cism be shallow and the criticised indignant ? The individual 
is sacrificed that the newspaper may be prosperous. Besides, 
painter or poet is used to it, as the fishwives' eels were to 
skinning. 

Many of the water-colorists being members of the Art 
Union, we are cut off from the pleasure of pointing out 
their merits, or the pain of demonstrating their defects. If 
this were done, the society and its journal would have short 
lives — a consummation which our enemies might not regret. 
Moreover, the public — or at any rate picture-buyers — are 
very little influenced in making up their minds and in deter- 
mining their purchases by what the journals say, and 
we do not propose knowingly to throw away our ammuni- 
tion. We content ourselves with advising our readers to 
visit the exhibition, and examine the pictures for themselve.s. 
They will also remember, we hope, that the works are for 
sale, since artists must live, like inferior human beings. 
The pictures are numerous and various enough to gratify 
any taste, and to be compatible with the state of almost any 
purse. Some of these productions are of a quality which 
makes us ask why they were painted. But this may result 
from our own inability to read them aright. Their producers 
are not idiots, and must have had something to say. They 
are not bound to find ideas for themselves and brains for 
their critics. 



